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ABSTFACT 

The study was conducted in Texas on a sasple of 778 
students to develop a process for administrative decision-making 
related to modifying or redirecting educational programs through 
collection and analysis of follovup data obtained by gnestionnaires 
sent to former students. The dcxrument deals with a comparison of 
former students who took vocational courses and those «ho did not, 
when occupational choice occurred, and the effect of selected factors 
(academic/vocational courses, teachers, chance, etc.) on occupational 
choice. Opening sections of the document are devoted to a seven and 
one-half page review of literature and descriptions of the study's 
purpose, objectives, and its methodology. The major section of the 
document presents an analysis of data gathered from former 
vocational-technical students and non-vocational-technical students. 
Data related to student responses and hypotheses in the areas of job 
satisfaction, basic skills and technical knowledge, effectiveness of 
facilities and eguipment, effectiveness of instructors, and personal 
services provided by high schools are tabulated and discussed. A 
summary, nine conclusions, and seven recommendations conclude the 
document. A suggested model for evaluating vocational-technical 
programs, a 38-item bibliography, and the guestionnaire form are 
appended. (KR) 
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PROBLEM 

The developmtsnt of a process for evaluating the products of public 
achools, to meet the denand for accountability is needed. The basic 
needs of the individuals for occupational preparation and the nature of 
that preparation needs to be examined in light of job experience of the 
Individual' after he leaves school to evaluate tlie in school process. 

OBJECTIVES 

The objectives of the program deal with a comparison of former 
students who took voactional courses and those who did not, when occupa- 
tional choice occurred, and the effect of selected factors on occupational 
choice with Implications for decision making in the area of guidance and 
program redirection or modification. 

PROCEDURES 

A survey for graduates of vocational programs was developed, 
validated and utilized to statistically determine if there were differences 
in students wlio take various curricular routes through the school system. 
An Analysis t^f Variance was used and data presented In usable statistical 
form. 

RESULTS PRODUCED 
AND 

PROPOSED UTILIZATION OF FINDINGS 

A document describing the research was produced. This included 
data presentation, narrative, results, and r^-comaendations. It is 
anticipated that this technique will be adopted as a standard research 
method for accountability purposes and administrative decision making. 
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INTRODUCTION 

This study Mas begun in 1973 to answer quest lona about the effec- 
tiveness uf vocation-technical prograas. Decision-aaklng about program 
effectiveness and redirection is not made solely on the type of Infor- 
nation that c<mes fr<»i a study of this luture. Bulletin 679 is ispla» 
mented so that costs of various programs can be analysed. Teacher 
evaluation forms are utilised. Program standards and accreditation 
standards also are influencing factors on a decision-making process. 

Certain questions were of particular interest. How effective had 
high school been in preparing students for job satisfaction? How 
effective was high school in preparing students to be effective in their 
Jobs? How did the facilities and equipment measure up in preparing 
students? How effective did students think instructors were in preparii^ 
them for Job experiences? How effective were the personal services 
provided by the high school in light of Job experiences? When do students 
make occupational decisions and what influences these decisions? What 
do we do with this information when we obtain it? 
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BEST Wi mmii 

«*KOiiLLi a:;u :Ui'io;,ALi. h rx ini. :stl'uy 

♦ over teaching:, l.'acn onu ctniHider« education in tals ncnacs lie ulll 
tuink iif ba^iii: Kklllrt, i;uuwi4«ii|;i2 and attltuJoH* Tlit* Mtate of tht* art 
ol miM;»urc:.i»iit li^ hium LiuiL one ciin inwMSuri-' quite ef fwtivisly in tiicr*v 
aroisp riiefi? ire uany tlilnj;H tlwit uducntlonal progrann will hv dniuK 
wiiirii will not he urittun %lo\m in teni neasurnhle objuctivua* 
Ttracjicr:; are c'crLalnly free to beyond stated object ive»« However, 
Wiuit is hi'iui; tiuasured and the concepts that arc being ncccunted for 
are us^aally and uf neceHnity written down and are available for 
considerat lon» 

In the educational synteti^i of Texas, one thing that hati developed 
as an essential part uf every local educational t^yjte;^! in the fiscal 
audit In beconin;' accountable for funds. Tills snine rationale for 
accountability of fiscal cnpenditures lis now being expanded Into another 
area of education, tAQ true clonal progrnw. It would BQi^.\ that by 
taulnf; thin sane concept uf acrotiniabll ity and 'n>viiu» it Into the area 
of .student acconpliHlment^ better relatioiiS could be established between 
educational personnel: the school boards, the adrilni&trators, the teacher, 
tiie parents, the corjrunity and tiiu students tiutMt.elves* 

In dfternlnfn^ vlmt school should be held accLmntaltle for it is In- 
portant that adninlstrators consider factoriJ related to wluit students 
encotmter after tcrnlnatlng tiuMr f*di!catiunal ci^perlence with the hlflh 
school. i%iLitever the level of schooling at wiilrli tae transition from 
j^cliool to enplo*'ed activity occurs, the individual's readiness and 
opp:*rtU!iltv i.Ki ilu'.l it 1 ^uartury tM^pl ov!:h*!:t 1h Important to the main^* 
talnlng o{ self-rt ipect and dignity as an individual. Tlic ability of 
society to afford emnonlc :^*.:curity to people with varing levels of 
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education.!! attainment and occupational experUnc^ lies near the heart 
of auatalninK safe and nane HoclcLy. It appears vital, tUt?rofore, tliat 
«?du^ational planners exarainu carefully the basic tdlationahip of school 
programs to th»j needs of all imilvlduaU for occupational preparation 
and tj the nature of the preparation whicli schools should and can provide. 

Techiwloglcal change iias auddenly challenged nan by creating a new 
relationship between man and his work. It appart^ntly has placed education 
aquareiy between man and his work (37). Triplications are that education 
must change iCM purpose to prepare persona for work in a world of 
accelerating change. It is not now a natter of only now social and 
economic values repJaulng older ones but of new ones themBelves bclnr, 
replaced at an ever accelerating rate with only those persona who are 
able to adapt to t;hange being the ones to survive In the now world of 
Work, 

It is Important, tlierefore, that eduratlonal plannt-rs and school 
adninlstratorri find the answer to questionH t!iat must ha answered and 
these nust be upduLed o!i a cont in iin^ basi.s. f^m.e questions that must 
be answL-r« areJ (a) flow effectively is the hU\h school preparing students 
to meet the challonHOs of change and the adjuatnciits net:e«sary to the 
realities of work? (h) is there a significant difference between the 
post secondary wxperlenct of students who take vocational-technical 
courses and those who do not? (c) What factors Influence the graduates 
to chouse the occupational area- that tfu-y purtiuf and when are these 
decisions nade? (d) Is thero j significant difference between vocational- 
technical graduat. r. .»nd graduates of non-vocat Innal-technical graduates 
in occupational satisjactii^u,' (ti, .'hat siiould be recommended for progran 
adjustments as implied in an Analysis of aata? 
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To dfiNWer thfMe questlonn or not answer th«a, without a doubt will 
Affect the quality of the decision mdkln'i procetfs of the School Adalnls- 
tratur. Ac the school becomes more open, and as the effort bet%men 
sthool and coaamnlty becomes sore closely tle<» together through cooperative 
effortti, t{.« more necessary the anr- r to these .lue^tlons become. Not 
only could administrative decisions be influenced about: modifying 
courses, seJectlon of personnel, updating of facltlltlijfl and equipment, 
but decisions about modifying guidance procedures could emerge. If there 
is a time in secondary school when students most likely make decisions, 
and if certain influences cause these decisions, then administrators 
tauHZ be aware of these facts. 
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In r»jvitfwlng thu lltureturti germane to the purjKJsc *iml oblcctivcs 
of Che Investigation, four general areaii should be considered* They 
ares (1) ^«tua^nt follow-up studies. (2) evaluation and accountability. 
(3) in scUuol a^!tlviti4?s relati?d to occupational choice and guidance 
activUitfti. and (A) the effects of the first thre<» on administrative 
decisilon making* 

r.f forts tn Ji'tennlne the effect of various educational prograno on 

students havv yellded varied results. Research suggest several problems 

exiiit in dealing with foUow-up studies (23$ 37). 

U For rubcarcli purposes, follou-up studies should he vit^wod a« 
a component part of a larger system of studies — the eva hint Ion 
of educational programs. 

2. The procedures of cost-benefit analysli^. exemplify the types 
of conwreptuallzatton required, but current studies illustrate 
that researcii strategies do not have general applicability. 

3. ^U^st researcli starts with personn in mIiooI and moves forward. 
These studies ought to be cumplinented by acquiring better 
infornation about those being employed, it. eluding the nature 
of tlieir pre-enplov-nent training it any. 

4. Current: f^cudles fail Cu design techniques in which sophisticated 
statistical analysis would be either approprfate or helpful* 

5. The basl4: veakut^sM of nK>st studies is the weak design and 
inad<^quate statistical treatment. 

The rJational Advisory Council on Vocatl* nal Ilducation (1:38) statest 

"Effective occupational pr^^paratlon Is iruiossible if the 
school feels Its obligation ends when the student graduates* 
The scfiool. tlierefore. must work with i-nnlnyers to bulXd a 
bridge between schf^ol and work. Placing, t!te student on a 
job and following-up his success«»s and failures provide the 
buht possiLle iuformatlon to the fi 'hool on^ its streng ths and _ 
Weaknesses.'^ 

The fTii?.v'.i •> it>-. :)-yartru-nt . ^.t/iitl , I.'iticatlon. and Welfare 
has str<Migiy i;uppv)rti-l follow-up studies ot graduates •,/hen it stated (35) 
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that tu^ Viu at loiul pro^ran can h%z wholly successful unless tlicre iB a 
r«2K^ilAr anJ .systi^nati^- follow-up of graduates. 

Uttlc (2i) CwMTJuenth on probltin that continue* to plaqu4! follow-up 
c?cudie». XUey fuiVi? seme inht-ront hazards p such as reliance upon 
qutfHt iuniuirtfH and interviewit and the attendant prohlema if accounting 
for non-rt»spondunts. Research i^orkers agree that important decisions 
arc being madu about occupational education and training programs 
wlLlU'Ut adequate information about their current or potential effectiveness* 
The presHlng neinl an he Bees it is for programmatic research of such scope 
and deptli t!iat definitive answers can be found. Thp dononstrat ion of 
such a resieaTi h pri>gran within a state, a geographical region, a sample 
of states or vitiiin a Banplc of schools from eac!i of thi? states is 
needed, A repMcatlon of aonc of the cortparatlvt and benefit-cost types 
of studies wuuLi be worthwhile. 

Generally, liie studies tlmt have been made are uf three types: 
(1) ailrfinistrat ive reports that include infornuitlon f;3thered to describe 
the occupat it^naJ status of graduates of tinei iiled educational programs* 
These studies Ivavo no general applicability; (1) comparative Studies 
designed to compare Kraduateb of differing typ^*M nf programs* These studies 
liave ri4)re gufurallv ti*>eful infornatlunj and (J) benefit-cost ' tudles that 
generally try to estafiHsh economic effectiveness uf progranf* 

Kvans (12) i^avs the larKest unansii^ered qu^-stion in the field iSt 
"What hapni»ns to a wtadent as a result i>f high s* b4>ol vocational education?" 
He does hovever, continut^ that sanple studies have given us aome information: 
(1) 20 percent of vDtMLi<inal education ^rnduates go on to po.^t secondary 
scfu^ol edu4!.it ii:)n; (1) U-^^ i!i;in ^ perctMiL are unemployed (Compared to 
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12 pvTcont ur nwrt in their age group); (3) of those In the labor force 
between 60 percent and 80 percent are placed on Jobs In the field for 
which trained or in related fieldei (4) vocational graduates get Jobs 
faster, are better satisfied with their jobs, and Waep jobs longer than 
graduates of other high school programn; (5) high school vocational 
education costa$150 per trainee per year in federal funds and less 
than $1200 per trainee per year in total. These costs are markedly less 
than otiier occupational programs. 

There is an interesting conflict Evans (12) says in our desire to 
prepare our students for a wide range of anploynent and our principle 
evaluative measure which is preparation of students enployed with the 
occupation for which trained. A school would get highest abort term 
placement records with a program which! 

(1) Prepares a student for employment in a particular establishment. 

(2) Conctintrates on a particular set of skills needed for eroployraent 
at that moment in time, 

(3) Carefully shields the student from a view of occupations other 
than the one for which he is being prepared. 

(4) Enphasizea only the desirable aspects of employment In that 
occupation. 

(5) Carefully rejects all students who would not be enthusiastically 
received by employers and labor organizations. 

(6) Encourages students not to enter higher education. 

(7) Encourages the student to continue in the field originally 
chosen, even if he later finds he is not capable or interested 
in it. 

Such a program would be narrow and would be rejected isBBediately 
by any high school teacher. Yet this program would have to be followed 
in order to insure high initial placeioent rates. 

er|c 13 
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liyc.v (lU) looks M priorities in state-wide evaluation of prograna. 
He attenpt.s to dci'inu what tiio evaluation should provide. He says: 

"(1) The tvaitutlon should provide basic information for helping 
every student in the state assess !iis own progress through the 
educational systeta of the state, so that he can become Increasingly 
matiirv in umkTst.uidlng himself, fiia educational need and his 
future pusHibi j ities, 

(2) It should provide tiie teachers and administrators with basic 
Infonnation for assessing the effectivenes of all the principle 
pliases of tnoir educational progratis in sufficient detail to 
Indicate tstepa for modifying and strengthening those programs. 

(1) It should provide the state education authority with basic 
information needed for allocating state funds and services In 
a way to equalize opportunity for all children in the state. 

(4) It should provide research agencies at state and local level 
with data for generating and testing hypotheses concerning the 
improvement of all parts of the educational process. 

(5) It should provide ever>' school system with strong incentives 
to experimttnt under controlled conditions with new and promising 
programs. 

(6) It stiould periodically provide the state legislature and the 
general public readily Interpretable information concerning the 
progress t)f the educational system." 

Steel and Torrie (32) and others (4). (6), (7) provide for a most suitable 
means of analyzins the data in a statistically significant manner. The 
use of the analysis of variance and covariance st-e-m to he the ideal means 
of comparing the groups. ^Vnustasi (2) warns of possible pitfalls when 
using the Llkert type scale or other rating scales. Hntlngs are subject 
to a number of ■ onstant errors; the halo effect, error of central tendency, 
and leniency error. 

Seveiai authors discuss activities related to guidance activities 
and occupational cholre. Kelatcd tc the research Feldman (14) recowBends 
that student.-; \.'f allu'.vf'I lu r,;uv'i- in and out m vocation} technical and 
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aitademii: cuitrn^s In an et'fort to discover each child^s talent and 
demonstrate their relationship to the work world. Eggeman (LI) 
call-i$ for providing more vocational guidance and nore cooperative and 
pre-vocatlonal courses in scliools. Brookover <5) says the level of 
school inft achieved, the ^radejj aasigned to students by Leachern, the 
kind of curricula to which the students are exposed, and numerous 
other duvices within the educational system determine whether a child 
is to hcvome a doctor or an auto mechanic^ The type of education and 
evaluation >f students largely determine the general level of position 
In whicli a youn^ person will find himself, pAlucatiun is allocating 
youth and must continue to do so unless a new institution develops 
to do this. 

Wolf be in (18) says one of the n^jor facts about unemT>loyTnent in 
the United States is its differentially high concentration atnong young 
people. Youth cnployment is triple the national overall figure. As 
technology advances, it takes more and more It^arning and training to 
get a ji)h, to keep it and move about in care*^r develof^nent in a signi- 
ficant proportion of career fields (38594). Thompson (34) reporting 
on basis of careers sets fortli competence, aspiration, and the structure 
of opportunities as important variables in siiapin^ the career of an 
individual. Despite such variatlonSt the individual's attitude at any 
given time toward his present occupation and his specific job is influenced 
by his estimate of its potential for him and !iis estimate of future needs. 

Super 03) reporting on the Career Pattern Study found that vocational 
maturity in high school predicts career success better than do the con- 
ventional predictions based on Lest scores or grades, and better than 
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occupational hiu-ccss. Mayhew (25) found that paat academic performance 
has proved to he the most important single evidence on which to basi* 
a prediction of future academic success, and past academic performance 
Is a factor that Brookovar (5) gave as one means of allocating persons to 
become either a .doctor or an auto mechanic. Super (33) observes that in 
his ton year study boys who are given opportunities in school and out 
of school and use these opportunities during their school years tend 
also to make good use o£ their later career opportunities. 

Peters (26) reports that the process of helping a person match 
his personal attributes and his background with suitable jobs and 
employnunt opportunities is difficult, while Hoppock (22) states tliat 
very few tests have been validated that can measure even lialf of what 
ever determines success In the occupation. Hoilingshead (21) found 
that the pattern of vocational choice corresponds roughly with the job 
patterns associated with each class in the adult world. Belin (3) 
states that the. most important type of determinant of choice of both 
the college and nun college groups was reality factors. One fact that 
stood out was that experience pem.eatea the entire determinant structure. 
Through experience, he states, the Individual comes to know reality. 
Farber*s (13) data suggests different effects of social class on intel- 
lectual dt-'velopment at the upper and lower I.Q. ranges, while Caplow (8) 
found that realistic choices typically involve the abandonment of old 
aspirations in favor of more limited objectives. These seem to relate 
to each other. 

In an extensive survey of published data on the validity of different 
types at tests against occupational criteria, Chiselli (15) found that 
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most tests predict perfi-ui-iance in training better t!ian taost tests predict 
job pc'rior::.ancc'. Ku.s.»vc U'-O di\d KfsnicU (28) point toward the use of 
technology In htilping develop and predict occupational competency. 
Jules (20) points out that the discovery of a new device or raaclilne or 
even of a new management of sales device means jnillions on the market and 
this in turn !ias led to increased pressure on schools to introduce 
new gadgistry. 

As we look at the various finding related to the previously mentioned 
areas the question arises as to how the decision maker shall use the in- 
formantion lie rect^ives. It would seem logical to develop a process to 
inject data of each particular educational institution into the decision 
making process. Griffiths (17) outlines the steps in the decision making 
process! 

1. Recogniae, define, and limit the problem 

2. Analyze and evaluate the problem 

3. Establish criteria or standard by which solutions will be 
evaluated or judged as acceptable and adequate to the need. 

^. Collect data 

5. Formulate and select the preferred solution or solutions. 

6, Put into effect the preferred solution. 

He further states that the decision making process is an organizational 
matter and not personal in nature. The efficiency of the organization will 
be related to the efficiency of the decision making process. He finds 
that the data should be relevant, that is, either free from bias or with 
Che bias clearly Indicated. Simon (31) states that a general theory of 
Administration must Include principles of organization that will insure 
correct decision making just as it must include principles that will 
insure effective action. Griffiths (18) states that the better decisions are 
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made on the basis of all facts relevant to a problem. But, bficauae of 
their percej^tion t».M. !uM-s are not wiliiufi to supply the facts they have, 
esp44clally if the problem is in a sensitive area of school policy. 

Livingston's (24:659) comments on decision making covers the subject 
well when he states, "If we expand the concept of derision makii^ to 
include, on the one hand the process by which the decision is arrived at, 
and on the other iiand, to Include the process by which we implement or 
make the decisions "work" and if we further recognize that this is a 
continuing dynamic process rather than occupational events, then deci- 
sioning means something quite different than heretofore and becomes the 
basis of all managerial action." 
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PURPOSE AND OBJECTIVES 



The purpose of Litis Investigation Is to develop a process for 

administrative decision oaking related to modifying or redirecting 

educational programs through collection and analysis of Follow-Up 

data froQ former students « 

!• To determine if there is a significant statistical difference 
in selected areas between those who graduate from tracts 
that include vocational-technical education courses and those 
who graduate from tracts that do not include Vocational- 
Tecimical courses. 

2. To determine Iror^ selected factors those that most influenced 
occupational choice of graduates. 

3. To determine when graduates make occupational decisions. 

4. To determine why a sample of non-respondentn to follow-up 
surveys do not respond. 

3. To develop a list of recommemiations on how to utilize the 
data in the decision making process of modifying and re- 
directing of on going programs within the school. 
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METHODOLOGY 

The i>dmpl42 tor the research was approximately 778 students that 
had cuapleted high school in the past five years (May 1968 through 
May 1973). Two tnindred sixty<>-three former students were randomly 
selected who did not take vocational-technical courses and five hundred 
fifteen were selected that had taken vocational-technical courses* 
Useful home economics was not included in the sraple. Data was obtained 
from (1) a questionnaire developed, validated^ coded and mailed to each 
student from the school placement and follow-up off ice | and (2) individual 
student files at the high school office. For purposes of the study 
the students were divided into two groups and referred to at* V-T 
(Vocational-Technical) and N-V-T (Non-Vocational-Tec?uilcal) • 

A questionnaire was developed so t!iat values could be assigned 
to each response. Values ranged from one to five with a positive 
response carrying the greater value. (See Appendix for questionnaire.) 

To accomplish objective one, data collected by the questionnaire 
was grouped to test the following null hypotheses by appropriate 
analysis of varianct^. 

1. There is no statistically significant difference In hov 
the two groups perceive the ef f ectlvi^ness of high school 
In preparing them for Job satisfaction. 

2. There is no statlsticaUy significant difference in Iww 
the tv» groups perceive the effectiveness of basic skills 
and Job related general tcclmical knowledge received in 
high school, in preparing them for their job experiences. 

3. There is no statistically significant difference in how 
the ti4o groups perceive the effectiveness of the facil- 
ities and equipment in high school in preparing them for 

their job experiences. 

4. There is no statistically significant difference in how 
the two groups perceive of the instructors In high schools, 
in preparing th^ for Job experiences^ 
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3, Therv' {s no Btatlct ically slgnificaut difference In how 
the two >;r*.Hips p^*rcelve the quality of personal services 
provldt^d by Che high school in light of Job experience. 

To accomplish objective two and three, data collected by the 
questionnaire was tabulated, analyzed by appropriate statistical meti)ods 
and pr«^seuLed In tables showing the distribution of response* 

To accomplish objective four a task force was appointed to contact 
personally for an interview those former students who did not respond 
to the questionnaire. A representative sample was contacted and the 
answers recordt^d with like responses cMibined and reportCNl in a meaningful 
way to determine why former students did not want to respond. 

Based on the analyzed data, conclusions were drawn and recon^ 
mendatluns were made for modification as to how specific data laay be used 
or fed into the decision making process related to existing programs 
including personnel, facilities and equipment, guidance or instructional 
procedures. Recommendations also WBttA, loade as to the usefulness of 
Vocal iunal-Teuhnical education for Job preparation and job satisfaction. 
This was to accomplish objective five. 

The questionnaire was given to 100 cooperative education sttuients 
in the eleventh and twelfth grades to validate the instrusient in its 
clarity and understandabllity. It is assumed that if high school juniors 
and seniors can understand the terminology and meaning of quastionSt then 
high school graduates can also. 
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PRKSCNTATION AND ANALYSIS OF DATA 

Thti dtictioa presents selected data on forner vocational-technical 
students and noa-vocational-tschnical students. Data collected was used 
to Cetit certain null hypotheses. These hypotheses are stated and the 
data analyzed. Presentation of the data is in table fora. All F-ratios 
were .05 level and the hypothesis rejected or accepted under these conditions* 
In regard to the null hypothesis chat there ts no significant difference 
in how the two groups perceived the effectiveness of high school in 
preparing th^ for Job satisfaction we can reject the null hypotlMSls 
and state that there is a difference at the .05 level. When analysing 
the data related to these perceptions find B»an of vocational 
students to be higher on all questions. This is shorn in Table 1. 
Table 2 combines questions six and seven for analysis of variimce related 
to Job satisfaction. A significant F value resulted. 

The second null hypothesis stating that no difference exists in 
how the two groups perceived the effectiveness of basic skills and Job 
related general technical knowledge received in high school cannot be 
rejected. Table 3 projects the neans ami values for question eight and 
nine. Table 4 depicts the F score of all questions related to basic skills 
and general technical knowledge. 
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Thv third null hypothesis that states tiist no difference tixisis 
in huw th« two k^*^^P<» pterirtfive thti effectiveness of the facilities and 
tfquipmt^nt In high school, in preparing them for thler Job experiences 
cannot ho rejected. The means of the questions utilized are in Table 5. 
The aaalynls of variance of the two groups are presented in Table 6. 

The fourth null hypotheais stated that there was no significant 
diffi^rence in how the two groups perceived of the instructors in preparing 
tliem fur Job experiences. This hypottu!sis can be rejected as a significant 
F score wan calculated^ Table 7 gives the n^ans of the two groups while 
Table 8 reports the analysis of variance results* The mean of the 
vocational student is higher on each question asked« 

Hypothesis five stating tliat there is no difference in how the two 
groups perceive the personal services provided by the high school can 
be rejected. The mean of the vocational student response is hif.h in 
all cases. Table 9 reports the mean and Table 10 gives the analysis 
of variance and a significant F i»core» 
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In accomplishing objective two the survey instrument asked responders 
to reveal the on", factor that caused them to choose the educational or 
occupational route that they took after leaving high school. The following 
are tlie results of the survey. Both students who took vocational courses 
and those who did not are presented for comparison. The responses were: 
Factor % Vocational % Non-Vocational 



Academic course taken 



In high school 


2.63 


3.03 


Vocational course taken 






In high school 


13.15 


-0- 


Someone In my family 


2.63 


9.09 


A counselor 


3.29 


-0- 


A Vocational teacher 


7.90 


•1.01 


An Academic teacher 


.65 


A. 04 


Money 


8.55 


5.05 


Post-high school training 


1.32 


2.02 


Work experience 


9.21 


2.02 


Chance 


4.60 


4.04 


Parents 


7.24 


11.11 


A friend 


5.26 


7.07 


My interests 


25.67 


45.46 


An employer 


2.63 


2.02 


Othec 


5.27 


4.04 



Objective three related to when graduates Biake occupational 
decisions. The sample of vocational and non**vocational students responded 
in the fol loving manners 



Period of Time 


% Vocational 


% Non-Vocational 


During Elementary School 


4.69 


6.17 


During Junior High School 


13.28 


18.52 


During High School 


39.84 


41.98 


While attending Junior or 






Senior College 


7.81 


6.17 


Willie working on a Job after 






leaving formal education 


14.06 


7.41 


No duclision yet 


9.38 


4.94 


Others 


10.94 


14.81 
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If we comhint- all students we find that the following factors were 
choson the pi imiry {iifluLMicus in the occupational route taken! 

Percentaf^e 



Academic Course taken In high school ' 2.79 

Vocational course taken in high school 7^97 

Someone In my family 5,18 

A counselor 1 99 

A Vocational teacher s'.lS 

A Academic teacher 1 

Money 7 Id 
Post-high school training 

Work experience 6*.i7 



Chanc e 
Parents 
A friend 



A. 38 
8.76 

Mi ^-00 

My interests 33 

An employer 2*40 

Other (Specify) 4.'76 

If we combine all student responses, both vocational and non-vocational, 
related to the time decisions were made about occupations, the following per- 
centage occurs: 

Percentag e 



During the Elementary School 5.26 

During Junior High School 15)31 

During High School 40^67 

While attending Junior or Senior College 7)18 

While working on a job after leaving 

formal education ' 11.48 

decision yet 7.66 

ethers (please write) ^2 . 44 

To accomplish objective four two hundred and twenty-eight non-reapon- 
dents were selected. After repeated attempts had been made to gain responses 
through questionnaires and reminders, a task force was formed to determine 
why there were no response from this group. One hundred and fourteen former 
students or members of the immediate family were contacted personally by phone 
or in person. The results are tabulated as follows ; 



Kuaber 



Percentage 



"Tired of getting stuff like this" 8 7% 

"Don't like to fill out questionnaires" 2 1,75SS 
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"Thought that one questionnaire from 

the srhool was enough" 
"Don't care" 
"Didn't have time" 
"Forgot" 

"Was uff at school and didn't answer" 

"Lost it at college" 

"Didn't think it was necessary 

"Got narricd and didn't have time" 

"Moved and lost it" 

"Moved and was not forwarded" 

"Didn't receive it" 

"Thought they had returned it" 

'•Mother didn't know what to do wtth It" 

"Parents didn't read or speak English" 

"Didn't understand the questionnaire" 

"In the service and didn't respond" 

"In Jail" 

"D on't really know why I didn't respond" 



Number 


Perccntagi 


2 


1.75% 


2 


1.75Z 


7 




15 


n% 


8 


7% 


2 


1.75% 


5 


4% 


10 


9% 


7 


6% 


7 


6% 


10 


9% 


5 


4% 


10 


9% 


2 


1.75% 


2 


1.75% 


7 


6% 


1 


1% 


2 


1.75% 



SUMMARY, CONCLUSIONS, AND RECOMMENDATIONS 
The study accomplished the specific objectives that related to the pur- 
pose. Statistical data revealed that there were In fact significant differences 
in former vocational and non-vocational student that appears to be directly 
tied into the tract that the student pursued while in school* from the study 
ve can conclude that! 

1. Former students who had taken vocational courses were better statisfied 
with their jobs and felt the school did a good Job in preparing th^ 

for this. 

2. There was no differ£.nce In how vocational and non^-Vocational £tudents 
perceived of the effectiveness of the school in preparing thcsi for 
their job when related to general technical knowledge and basic skills. 

3. There was no difference in perceptions of the two groups about the 
effectiveness of facilities and equipment in preparing than for job 

experiences. 

4. Vocational students felt that the instructors had been more effective 
in preparing them for Job e2q>eriences« 
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5. Vocational .nudents felt that the quality of personal services 
was move effective when compared to non^vocational students. 

6* Interests are the main factor in choosing one*s occupation. 

7. The greater percentage of students decide to pursue their 
occupation during their high school years. 

8. The main reason for not responding to questionnaires is because 
people forgot or they are tired of getting questionnaires to respond 
to. 

9. The most significant finding is that in no case did vocational stu-* 
dents rate in-school fActors lower than the non-vocational student » 
when considering them in relation to Job experiences. 

RECOtfilEKDATIONS 

1. That school districts consider taking a close look at their products 
after leaving the system to assist in administrative decision making. 

2^ ITiat in-service training be provided to dlssiminate the results to 

the faculty and staff. 

3. That more attention be directed at the vocational counseling of high 

school students. 

4. Since most students made career decisions in high school more informa- 
tion about careerf* neads to be provided in the intermediate grades. 

5. Counselors consider working closely with faculty in dissimlnating 
information about careers and occupational. 

6. Decision making skills should be taught in grades prior to the eleventh 

and twelfth grade. 

7« That schools develop and utilise a model seller to the evaluation 
model suggest irt^ this report to assist in evaluating prc^r^s. This 
process or model in similar to the CIPP model and much of the termi- 
nology Ib the same. 
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BRYAN PUBLIC SCHOOLS 



January 8, 1974 



TO: FORMER STUDE:1TS OF BRYAN PUDLIC SCHOOLS 
FROM: THE OFFICE OF THE SUPERINTENDENT 



Tne Texas Education Agency has authorized the Bryan Independent 
School District to conduct a research project to evaluate the products 
of our school system. The basic needs of the individuals for occupa- 
tional preparation and the nature of that preparation are to be examined. 
Please consider your job experiences since leaving high school when 
answering the questions. 

In order for us to help those students In school today and those to 
follow. It would be most helpful If you would complete the attached 
questionnaire and return It in the enclosed pre-addressed, stamped 
envelope as soon as possible. Please give the young people of today 
and tomorrow the benefit of your ideas based on your experience. Your 
answers to these questions will enable us to complete a random sample 
of persons who, like yourself, left Bryan High School during the last 
six years. Your response will be kept confidential and used only for 
authorized research purposes, 

» Sincerely, 

Charles B.^ones 
Vocational Director 
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Date of this response 



Your name 



Your social security number 
Your birthdate 

Your address 




Telephone 

Year you left high school 

No Yes 



If yes, give the name of the service or agency. 

?gen?y? '^"''^ '"^ '^"^'^ ^''^"^"^ '^'"^^^ ^^^^ ^« governmental 

No Yes 



If yes, In what field? 
How long? Length of tIniT 



What Is the name of the job (occupation) you hold now? 

What did you do after leaving high school? 

Did you go to a 4-year college? 

Did you go to a 2-year college? 



Old you go to a 2-year Vocational -technical school? 
Did you take a part-time job and attend college? 
Did you take a full -tine job? — 



Did you conplete a 2-year Vocational -technkal school? 
Did you complete a 2-year college? 



Did you complete a 4-year college? 
Other (Specify) 



If you '^nt to college, what course of studies did you ^rsue7 
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6. HoM do you feel about your present Job? 

7. Considering the characteristics of your 
present job, rate the degree to which 
you are satisfied with each of the 
following: 

a. Salary 

b. Fringe benefits 

c. Advancement Possibnities 

d. Supervision and tnanagement 

e. Co-workers 

f. Company oollcies and practices 

g. Facilities and equipment with 
which to do the job 

h. Working conditions 

i. Variety of work tasks 
j. Job security 

k. Safety conditions 



8, With your experience on the job in mind, how do you feel about the training you 

received In basic skills at the high school? (Basic skills include both academic 
and/or vocational.) 

Excellent Very good 



Satisfactory Barely adequate 

Inadequate 

9. Considering your experience on the job, how do you feel about the technical 
knowledge and training you received at high school as it relates to your job? 
(Does not mean a physical skill) 

Excellent Very good 



Satisfactory Barely Adequate 

Inadequate 
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In light of your exnerlence on the job, how do you rate the equipment used 
In your area of instruction during high school? 

I found it very easy to adapt to the equipment on the Job. 

I was able to adapt to the equipment, but it t(»k suii»t1ine. 

I had some problems adapting to the equipment. 

I found 1t difficult to adapt to the equlfsnent. 

I found it very difficult or could not adapt to the equipment. 

In comparison to the facilities and equipment used on your present job, 
how do you rate the facilities and equipment used during high school In 
preparing you for employment? 

The facilities and equipment used during high school were superior 

to those used on the job or those I am working with now. 

The facilities and equipment used during high school were the same 

as those used on the job or In my studies. 

The facilities and equipment used during high school were similar 

to those used on the job or In my studies. 

The facilities and equipment used during high school were inferior 

to those used on the job or In r^y studies. 

The facilities and equipment used during high school did not exist 

to help train me for my job or studies. 

How would you rate the teaching quality of your Instructors during your high 
school training? (Consider both high school instructors and training station 
Instructor, If applicable) 

Most of t r Instructors taught In a superior manner In preparing me for 

my job. 

Most of the Instructors taught very well In preparing me for job. 



About the same ni^ber taught as well as did not. 



More were inadequate than adequate. 



More Instructors did not teach nwll. 
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U. How would you rate the knowledge your Instructors possessed about their field? 

Most were very knowledgeable. 

„. Most were knowledgeable. 

^ About the same number were knowledgeable as were not. 

Less were knowledgeable th n were adequate. 

Most of them were not knowledgeable. 

14. How would you rate your Instructors In the Interest shown In your progress? 

f^st were very Interested In my progress. 

_ Most were somewhat Interested In my progress. 

About the same were Interested as were not In ny progress. 

Most were not Interested In my progress. 

None were Interested In my progress. 

their'fleld?" '"^^ ^'^'"^ ^^^'^^ instructors were up-to-date In 

All were up-to-date In their field. 

Most were up-to-date In their field. 

About as many were up-to-date as were not. 

- More were not up-to-date than were up-to-date. 

• Most were not up-to-date. 

hl^h^schoon" ""'^^ ''"'^^^^ following services as provided by the 

Excel! en Good Adequate Poor No Help 

Job Placement 

Counseling with personal 

problems 

Help In making career ~" — ■ - — 

decisions 

Help In securing part- ~ — 

time employment 

(If requested) — 
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BEST copy Mmjm 



Excellent Quod Adequate Poor No Kelp 

Youth organizations (All fcy?«fs) 

Study, library and other 
learning resourca 

facilities 



17. What om> factor canned you to choo$(? the educational or occupational route that 
you to:.k afier leaving higli school? (Please check Che one which influenced you 
the moit) 

Academic Course t^Ken 1n high school 

Vocational course taken In high school ________ 

Someone In my family 

A course! cr 

A Vocational Teicher ' 

An AcadoniJc leather 

Mcmey 

Post-hljh schocl tralnlig 

Work experlenc. 

Chance _________ 

Parents , 

A friend 

My interests 

An employer 

Other (Specify) 

18. At v^at approximate tline In yDur life did ycu decide tc pursue the occupatlor 
that you are now engjged upon^ (Plsase check only one) 

During Elerentary Scrtih^l 

During Junior High School 

OuHng H^gh ?^cho«l ^ 

While attending Junior or Senior College 

Whll.2 working cn a job after leaving 
fcrma^ education 

No decision yet 

Olhors (Please writ?) 
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